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REVIEWS. 

Art. XVIII.— A System of Surgery; Pathological, Diagnostic, Thera¬ 
peutic, and Operative. By Samuel D. Gross, M.D., LL.D., D.C.L. 

Oxon., Professor of Surgery in the Jefferson Medical College of Phil¬ 
adelphia, etc. Illustrated by upwards of fourteen hundred engravings. 

5th edition, greatly enlarged and thoroughly revised. 2 vols. Imp. 

8vo. pp. 2268. H. C. Lea: Philadelphia, 1872. 

Tnouon it is only thirteen years since the masterly work of Prof. Gross 
first appeared, yet four editions have been exhausted, and a fifth is now 
before us, upon which, it is stated, 44 upwards of five years of arduous 
labour have been expended. Every chapter has been thoroughly revised; 
the text has been augmented by an amount of matter fully equal to four 
hundred and fifty pages. . . . Many portions have been entirely rewrit¬ 
ten, and every effort has been made to condense the language; while an 
enlargement in the form of the work has prevented any considerable in¬ 
crease in the number of pages.” 

Of the character and value of Gross’ Surgery, nothing need now be said. 
By common consent it is the most thorough practical treatise in the Eng¬ 
lish language on surgery in general, and the best book of reference for the 
general practitioner. 

This present edition has the same fault (as we believe it to be) that has 
always characterized the work, viz., that it aims at too much, and is too 
extensive, both in range of subject and details of each, to ever be really the 
book for undergraduates; on the other hand, it is too limited in the dis¬ 
cussion of many topics to be a surgical encyclopedia for well-established 
practitioners. Yet, notwithstanding all this, no one ever before succeeded 
60 well as Prof. Gross has done, in the attempt to write at once a college 
text-book nud a system of surgery. 

We do not propose to review in extenso the edition before us, but, with 
reference to a few subjects only, to see how far, in the rewriting and en¬ 
larging, the author has incorporated the results of more than a dozen years’ 
labour of surgeons and pathologists the world over. As in the earlier 
editions, 14 Inflammation; its terminations and results” receives a large 
share of attention. But “ inflammation” cannot to-day be written of as 
it was ten years ago. What says our author respecting its intimate na¬ 
ture ? To the 44 essential elements of the inflammatory process,” there has 
been added, 44 exudation of blood-liquor, and emigration of white-blood 
corpuscles.” In the 4th edition we find that, “ The colourless or pale cor¬ 
puscles have only been recently discovered, their number is very limited, 
except in certain forms of disease, where it is much increased. . . . 
What the precise office of the white corpuscles is has not been determined, 
but it seems probable that it is connected in some way with the process of 
nutrition.” 

In the present edition it is written, that 44 The colourless, or white cor- 
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"? ah antbors —are ranch less numerous bet 
greatly rnnlt p ly m inflammation; they nre round, much lamer than’the 
red, andfinely granulated on the surface, thus giring them u 

Xthnw t ,h th - eir precise °, fficc is "“ 5 " 0t SBMfitTfS 

in that at their expense, the red corpnscles can he regenerated ■ that the. 
wander from the ressels into the surrounding tissn^heraThiv inl^ 
by multiplication ; and that they play an important part in effecting eer 

ediuTstatefthatT 1 ** ^ “ i,,Dammatio ”' Pr«cet 

“is very imperfectly understood. It is evident however «,«» if 
portnnt, although it is impossible to detine its character o/snecifv its iZZ' 

The corresponding statement in the earlier edition is, that 
W.vft r Ji pI ?^ by tba aerres is ve O’ imperfectly nnderstood. It is evident 

nvic lr .i, .. i * ■ ; ,'“ e nerves apprise the brain or the cerebro-SDinal 

rimm/l'h' alloclt ’ “ ai1 ,hc consequence is. that the heart, acting with unusual 
vigour, throws an undue quantity or blood into the suffering structures." 

Instead of the ten-line reference to the tissue-changes at the seat of in¬ 
flammation, found in the 4th edition, we now have two pages devoted to 
the eonsideration of the migration or white-corpuscles and the ■■ nutritive 
disturbances of the cellular elements of the tissues,” it being declared that 

«I h °„ I ’i rOCe . S ®.- ori “? !In l mation is ““ended with local disturbances of circula- 
Ihemwfves" 0rat OD bv h th “ UCr beiD ,? de P c “dent upon tbe former, which manifest 

veinTund cuuiUnriei S “ ft jT 8h ‘a 6 ’ valls ° f lhc thiaacd aad dilated 
aa S‘ nar,es ° f mor ? blood-liquor tlian is essential to normal nutritiro 

« ' "ft' aadcr t ia “ aaaaa » riba assimilation of an “<*nof 

“7a” a o b „t r r«h T ,al fl K Uid ' by ‘ft" 105 " 1 acli ' il r of «■“ cellular ele- 
ve«seL as sL P wn’hv h thoYr r ^ bC Dalu I r ? 1 ,. to il - or intruders from the blood- 
..Vm!’ a s “ ow ? by their enormous multiplication. 

torv ncw a fo C r^Hnn! s 0n n 0r J | 0U ? S ?*2s in - he tissncs tbns eives rise to inflnmma- 
baYd ?o beTe ^ plnsticmfiltmt.on. which cannot be said, on the one 
u, to be due exclusively to the emigration and migration of white-blood cor- 

XXnd“eSn, , rv.l l ‘ V r l;0h ^r aad his r ° U °"“£ or ra bedcrived OU the 
Virabow and bii fit, -| fr °n Vi e conuccUve-tissuc corpuscles, us taught by 
process ms do^o ^nb r °“l ,h 1 coatrar ?. both elements participated tto 
Jnhv.fr f* . , fPttheha, gland-cells, muscle-corpuscles, nerve-cclls, and, in 

pomt of fact, nil cells found in the tissues or organ affected.” 
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The outline of Virchow’s views, as set forth in the “ Cellular Patho¬ 
logy,” which heretofore coucluded this sub-chapter, has given place to the 
following:— 

“Attempts have been made from time to time to invent theories of inflamma¬ 
tion. that should satisfactorily explain its character, the philosophers who 
have thus occupied themselves imagining that, with the aid of the microscope 
and other ingenious appliances, they could penetrate the very &ecrets of nature, 
by tracing out her most intricate and hidden operations, and the laws by which 
these operations are governed. How futile all such attempts have been, and 
are likely to be, the history of the subject amply attests. Theory has succeeded 
theory, only to be ridiculed, and to work out, so to speak, its own fallacy and 
insufficiency. The cautious observer contents himself with things as he dis¬ 
cerns them, unbiassed by prejudice and conjecture, satisfied if he can occasion¬ 
ally nick up a pebble at the bottom of the great sea of knowledge. Viewed in 
this light, and measured by this rule, the theories of one man are of no more 
importance than those of another; as guides to clinical observation, and as aids 
to practice, they are utterly valueless. It is fortunate for as, in this matter-of- 
fact age, that we are not obliged, as was the case in former times, in order to 
establish our claims as philosophers, to speculate about the final causes of 
things." 

Our author is evidently tired of accepting theories that must needs be 
discarded as soon as adopted. 

The treatment of inflammation remains essentially as before, Prof. 
Gross still holding his well-known views of the value of bloodletting, 
mercury, and the antiphlogistic treatment generally. But he has in the 
present edition added the following sentence:— 

“In speaking, as I shall have frequent occasion to do in the following pages, 
of the ‘ antiphlogistic’ treatment, I shall employ this expression, sanctioned by 
long usage, altogether in a conventional sense, and not in that of the older 
pathologists. An antiphlogistic remedy may. in the modem acceptation of the 
term, and in the sense in which I shall use it, be mild or harsh, gentle or heroic, 
toothing or perturbating, according to the exigencies of each particular case 
of inflammation, injury, or disease. To treat all patients similarly, or on one 
uniform plun, would be contrary alike to the dictates of common sense, the 
requirements of science, and the experience of the profession.” 

In the sub-chapter on *' Suppuration,” there are to be noticed a number 
of changes. As indicative of the author’s readiness to correct wrong 
opinions previously entertained, we find that he has omitted the following 
sentence: “ No surgeon likes to tie a large vein, well knowing that the 
operatiou may be followed by fatal suppuration of its lining membrane” 
(4th ed. vol. i. p. 126), and bas stated elsewhere (5th ed. vol. i. p. 824) 
that “ in only one instance [referring to Dr. S. W. Gross’ statistics of 
vein ligations], was there any evidence of pyaemia; in none of diffused 
phlebitis ... It will thus be seen that the danger of ligating 
veins is in great degree if not entirely unfounded.” 

The most important changes, though, are, as might be expected, with * 
reference to the nature and origin of pus, which, instead of being merely 
altered fibrin (4th ed. vol i. p. 129), he now states 

"is due to the disturbances of circulation and nutrition of the affected struc¬ 
tures, through which the activity of local protoplasmic masses is increased, os 
erin ed by their enormous multiplication. It has been demonstrated by Vir¬ 
chow that, ander the influence of the assimilation of an excess of blood-liquor 
which bos escaped from the dilated vessels at the focus of the inflammation, 
the connective-tissae corpuscles proliferate and assume the characters of pus 
globules. This theory of the formation of pus, however, is too exclusive, and 
No. CXXVIII— Oct. 1872. 29 
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bas been placed in donbt by tbe discovery of Cohnbeim, who has shown k. 
senes of welUontnved experiments that pitB is in a treat degree tbe produetLr 
«'T“scles which have wandered out of®hc v7sse?s toto tht 
J?5J V 7 “ ° r , tbe 'P ex pertments have been confirmed by the researebta 
ofKostcr, Vulptan and other observers, and they cany tbe mind back 

lnftamIn G . eIldn °’ ’'h?' '"a' 8 ? 4, “ bls Frcot work 0D thc Anatomical Historv of 
ttTV W °’ en 1 nnc L mtC(1 almost precisely similar views, based upon his Li 
cnirr'.'ff'Lw 11 b ? 8, ““reoyer, been demonstrated that other cell elements 
tlindi ™ * hC ron ”5 Uon ° r P" 8 ’ “»• f»r example, those or thc cornea musdfa 
Sloe™; Th° S “ d - B . Cr0nS membraDe8 ' »>»ch by their germination aid in the 
Fifinif , Tb P, 01Dt8 .• • • elearly point to thc fact that pns is Jnid 
inflammatory new formation, dne to the accumulation of young cells which.r 
“” d ‘ b ® ceil element normaUo the 

ed.^.’”: p.lso), H " PUS iS ” e,er abS ° rbcd ” ( <lh 

••in regard to the absorption of pus, it is highly probable that the more Unis 

?^deed , r S cc C e"n t t er „b,e 0 rvT tCm b f d .ay previous chan™, 53 

obserTa * on bas snown that even the pus corpuscles may do this 
rl h °. U ,f, h n lt 4 ,8 ,r a !T ble lo 1 snpp . ose lhat * M a P^neral rule; the absorbent?^ 
broken dSwn^™ bave betn more or lesa ^“‘egrated and 

Tlte chapter on "Tomonrs” has been to a very large extent rewritten. 
The classification has been changed so as to more nearly correspond to 
that based upon anatomical character now generally adopted, and an entire 
new section on “Sarcoma” Las been introduced in place or tbe remarks in 
the previous editions on the “ fibro-plastic,” "recurrent fibroid,” and 
myeloid tumoure. It would, perhaps, have been better if the chapter 
had been altogether rewritten, for in that case we should probably not 
have found, as we now do, that certain varieties of tomours are described 
under more than one head; e. g., gelatinous polyps under myxomatous 
and polypoid tumours fihrons polyps under fibrous and polypoid tomonrs, 
fibrous tomonrs of the uterus under fibrous and myxomatous tumours. 
The new section on “ Sarcoma” is a decided addition to the chapter. In 
whnt tumours of this class differ from “carcinomas” is thus expressed:— 

f I ?7 ation t . te5 ' a,mo5t certainly return, retaining the peculiarities 
of the origina l tntnonrin or near the cicatrice, and this local recunSncc is coa. 

! D t Uer 00 ‘he other hand, contiaacus 

, 1 th -I®’ aad tbc J' “ s “ aU f ussnme the encephaloid type. Sarcomas 
llwnt!lu d “P 0 ! 1 “ 0 “*0 open; they rarely give rise to a true cachexia; arc 
almost painless before ulceration sets in; and the neighbouring lymphatic glaads 
are singularly free from implicaUon. These distinctive feature; are revereed ia 
carcinoma. To the naked eye, tbe only differential characteristics, bo far as wc 
th , a , l , thc . formi!r are frequently encapsulated, Tat is never seen in 
their interior, and they do not contain a juice like that of carcinoma, which can 
lL. e L prr n S a d . f n° m j m . al ' aolar structure. Thc anatomical distinctions are not 
aLriL f 1c r f latK ’ a borne b f ‘he cell to the intercellular sabstaace being 
° f f be ? at °cJ 0f 1118 Ina88 - In car oinoma, alveoli are formed between 
the trabecula: of a fibrous stroma, which are crowded by cella of on epithelial 
ype. d sarcomas, on the other hand, the cells are arranged as parenchyma¬ 
tous cells, forming component parts of a continuous tissue : and the structure 
Si,?? V 0 ® 8eD8e of ^ term * alveola *L in such a way that the cell 
elements, which always preserve the type of connective-tissne cells, arc grouped 
in the particular meshes or a stroma.’’ 

As a summihg op, oor author says 

» Id a word, a very rapidly growing, large, painlesp, apparently fluctuating 
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tumour, occurring before the fortieth year, not marked by lymphatic involve¬ 
ment, disposition to ulcerate, or impairment of the general health, may be pro¬ 
nounced to be sarcomatous. In the treatment of these tumours nothing need 
to be expected from general measures, the only remedy that holds out the 
slightest prospect for a cure being early and complete excision, with, perhaps, 
destructive cauterization of the surrounding parts. For the very large soft 
sarcomas which originate deep in the extremities, whether from the interstitial 
muscular tissue, lymphatic glands, aponeuroses, sheaths of vessels and nerves, 
periosteum or bone, amputation, if possible, in the contiguity of the limb, is the 
proper resource, while resection may be practised when the shorter bones, such 
as tlie phalanges of the fingers, clavicle, radius, and ulna, are affected. When 
the jaws are the seat of the disease, total extirpation is preferable to partial 
excision.” 

As respects the contraindications to surgical interference in cases of 
carcinoma, we find the following one in addition to what were presented 
iu the earlier editions :— 

“ I was formerly greatly opposed, in carcinomatous affections, to operative 
interference merely as a palliative measure, believing that the pain and risk 
consequent upon its employment, would not (!) counterbalance the beneficial 
effects. After more mature experience, however, I came to a different conclu¬ 
sion, and for years past I have, in numerous instances, used the knife where 
there was not the slightest prospect of a permanent core. The clasB of cases 
to which this procedure is more especially adapted are those in which there 
are excessive pain, loss of appetite and sleep, and great discharge of foul, offen¬ 
sive matter, contaminating the air of the patient’s apartment, and rapidly under¬ 
mining the vital powers. With the aid of chloroform, an operation is no longer 
a source of Buffering, and may, in such a condition, if properly performed, be 
followed by much good, not only freeing the patient from local and constitu¬ 
tional distress, but perhaps materially prolonging life by getting rid of a bur¬ 
den which has weighed down both mind and body. Moreover the recurring 
disease is not always os bad as the original, although such au event can seldom 
be foretold with any degree of certainty.” 

The chapter on “ Syphilis” remains ranch as heretofore, and will, we 
think, be found to be one of the ljast, if not the least, satisfactory in the 
book. Professor Gross is, as he always has been, an ont-and-out nnicist, 
and many of bis views are not at all in accordance with those of the great 
majority of syphilographers of the present day. The soft chancre, he 
says, 

“often affects the system, giving rise to secondary and tertiary symptoms; 
attacks of this kind, however, are much less common than in the inaurated 
variety, though the. effects are frequently not less deplorable. . . . The non- 
iudurated chancre, if multiple or of great extent, will, other things being equal, 
be more likely to give rise to constitutional involvement than a single Bore, 
especially if superficial and of small size. ... It is well known, that, in some 
individuals, soft chancres produce hard chancres, and hard chancres soft, 
although, as a general role, like creates like. Another fact of no little inter¬ 
est as it regards the unicity of the syphilitic virus is, that both hard and soft 
chancres not unfrequently follow inoculation with the matter of mucous tuber¬ 
cles.” 

Now this is all trne or all not so, and if trne, and onr author is right, 
the major part of the teachings of the present time is incorrect, and the 
teachers radically in error. Again, as respects the bobo; the multiple, indo¬ 
lent, indurated glandular enlargements are, it is said, 44 to be dreaded on 
account of the disposition of the specific poison to Inrk in the substance 
of the affected glands, from which, in time, there is great danger of its 
beiug conveyed into the system, so as to give rise ultimately to secondary 
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nnd tertiary symptoms. Tlie bobo, in fact, is a hot-bed; not onlv for the 
temporary lodgement of Tiros, but for its zymotic operation, and its md! 
nal extension to other and more important structures.” How Mat 
syphilograpbers to-day will assent to these statements, and see in sued/ 
't'di'nited lymphatic chains, ■' hot-beds for the zymotic operation* fr 
deposited syphilitic vinis ? Such characteristic adenopathy is nceentwi 
generally ns an indication of and consequence of a constitutional infection 
Jf “ s ™ b »re elsewhere stated, that there are ^rta^S 

lafd ^ th onj thcor J “ s F et presented, nnd, ns Fournier has 

sn d the absolute diagnosis of chancre cannot and should not he estnh. 

he othe^The°„ n ,i"'- Se '"•<>, b “es; the chancre « the one Ind ; and „u 

the other, the ulterior evolution, that is to say the constitntinn«i -bSt 
tions which after a short interval succeed the chancre;” yet for all this we 
cannot but believe that the highest American authority on surZyi ' h 
nga doctrine that will confuse practitioners and fnjure pSts '“t 
practitioner will be confused by the diametrically opposed statements of 
h s recognized authorities; and patients will be injured by the “ratal 
disturbance that must come from the believed liability to consthS. 

couraeisraZ. 8 ’ “ nd P1 rh fP 8 - <°°. b J the treatment instituted, if a mercuric 
course is to be adopted when the ulcer is “ followed by a suppurating tabo ” 
V, e are glad to see that, as in previous editions, recognition is made of 
the posmble communication of syphilis in vaccination, and that this nos 
r^ UP0 "rT re , E,r0 "^ t1nn before - From almost erarc 

-hi^hRT^n'SK .Ms 1 Mbi^r^ 

JET& WlT^?!" pro^ion^u^th^d^iS 

;i:rpiVbm"yif , ^z,“n ,ed ,n cerui ' n quartcrs to <■“» - ^ 

?'‘“P ter XI ; °” “ R " n J?J Injuries,” is a new chapter, nnd upon a sub- 
the importance of which is yearly being more recognized P esnreialiv 
with reference to the remote effects. These latter 8 ’ , ; 

patient, aft*er"Sti."f 'SSlY™ T * 

over some^ nariknlfr oralS ^ gl " 8 '"V 5° B™dually loses his control 
are usuaUy vZ slealthv fnH »»"»'*« denotive of these occurrence. 
mZ fullysZble^f tLtr t^ T’Z bcn ! :e ' Im * b ' r °re the patient is 
take place at the seat or the origin'al ksSa 8 " Ser '° aS patb<,lo K ,,:,J cban E M 

A mild course of mercury” is declared to be indicated when these 
eral*"consecutive w‘T' ” Ud " s,i ? ht ptyalism steadily maintained for sev- 
reUleZt of .hi k L' S 60 “ etlmes required.” Will we never have a 
mercuryT ’ nest,on ° f the ll,era P entic pl*ce and value of 

in "the^chaidefSo^ 4 “ Mt ^ Cr Cl “ 8S ° f " ra ! lw “J injuries,” not referred to 
iarrinp- tn which t • 6 D8 \ V,Z- * Denr ous lesions from the long-continued 

In Chanr h XTH "" erop - l0jfe a " d slead r ,ravc,,era “ r e subjected. 

In Chapter XIII. a section on “Thermometry” has been introduced, but 
reference is only made to the use of the thermometer in cases of exaltation 
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of temperature. As M. Redard has shown, the accurate determination of 
decrease of bodily heat is of great assistance in the establishment of diag¬ 
nosis and prognosis in cases of severe wounds and injuries, such as gun¬ 
shot fractures, burns, and penetrating wounds of the cavities, particularly 
the abdominal. In section 7, on the “ Microscope,” the previously given 
description of the instrument is omitted. 

In Chapter XIV. sections on “ hypodermic medication,” the “ surgical 
applications of electricity,” and “ antiseptics,” have been added. Passing 
over the remarks on faradization and galvanic cauterization, we fiud that, 
according to our author, 

“The best results from electrolysis hnve been obtained in vascular, sebaceous, 
and goitrous tumours, particularly the cystic variety; in chronic glandular 
tumour; in hydatid tumours of the liver; in hydrocele, and in stricture of the 
urethra. In the treatment of aneurism it has almost been abandoned ; but it 
bus proved successful in t wo cases of the cirsoid form of the disease that have 
been subjected to it- Ntevoid, venous, and small sebaceous tumours rarely 
resist the influence of the galvanic current, while the testimony of Dr. Althaus 
and Dr. Mackenzie is strongly in favour of it in the management of goitre. . . . 
Electrolysis has also been employed in carcinomatous tumours, but a more ex¬ 
tended experience is necessary to decide its applicability to these affections." 

Of antiseptics and the antiseptic dressing no very exalted opinion seems 
to be held. 

“ Although the researches of Pasteur and other observers have established 
the existence of myriads of low forms of organisms, especially fungoid spores, 
in our breathing atmosphere, the demonstration of living disease-producing 
germs is wanting. Hence physicians, myself included, have been somewhat 
chary in accepting the germ theory of the decomposition of animal matter. . . . 
My experience, moreover, in private practice, has convinced me that abscesses 
may be opened, that wounds, as those made in the removal of tumours, may 
dose, and that compound fractures may unite, as readily without os under the 
use of antiseptic agents. . . . When the wound is very large, as after the 
amputation of a limb, or the extirpation of the mammary gland, ... I have 
never found any appreciable benefit from the use of carbolic acid. . . . 
Whether carbolic acid, apart from the other means recommended by Prof. 
Lister, is really of any benefit in the treatment of these injuries, is still a mooted 
question. . . . The advantage of the animal ligature is that, besides approach¬ 
ing more nearly to the living tissues than any other material, the ends may bo 
cut off close to the knot; its disadvantage, that it soon becomes softened and 
disintegrated from the imbibition of Quids, thereby rendering it liable to sepa¬ 
rate before it has accomplished the object for which it was applied. This reason 
ought to be quite sufficient to induce its rejection; for no conscientious sur¬ 
geon should ever subject his patient to such a contingency, especially when he 
has always at hand so reliable a substance as silk. This objection is sustained 
by the recent reports of two cases in which the carbolic catgut ligature slipped 
off the carotid and femoral arteries." 

We hardly think our author has done full justice to the germ theory 
and the antiseptic dressing. Is it so certain that “ demonstration of living 
disease-producing germs is wanting ?” May they not be right who, like 
MM. Coze and Feltz, contend that 41 every infectious element is in its 
nature bacteriform,” and further that the bacteria that they show are the 
living germs producing the disease under which the individuals from whom 
they were taken were labouring at the time ? Again, that wounds will 
unite as readily without as under the use of antiseptic agents, many of 
the best surgeous in the world do not believe ; insisting, as they do, that 
thorough and faithful antiseptic dressiug will produce most satisfactory 
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T° h hi e hw -*l>»" that afforded by any 

notTiabfe to^the^yreUo'n^sedT^iusUt^bnt^te th^woi^3 a of'Mr 1 / 

it ,e i s t r“ e ^ a V e °r tr ^not-We^eT^fs 

It s declared by those who ought to lie familiar with the facts that p,„ 
prepa ro jH^tore“ Ce ’ S W “ 8 d “ e direCt * t0 tbe use of “ ‘“properly 
Z tr°J. ?” “ Anesthetics,” we Bud the historical notice almost 

tX “ewo^ru L^° : n ^r,,Tot ct 

openufomTaeTe^iu^M'fro^any^ther'taasao^^'t “ ^ " "ft! 

““" 7 ] s ." reeon f “ re S roffin E “ore and more afraid of it’ foreither the 
mortality resulting from its use is frightfully increasing or Z the fata! 
results are being more honestly acknowledged. In the pLuTeditien l 
of d mA°th C ? ° f th 5 P?°P erties ’ effect8 . and methods of using the bichloride 

P °^ar mtrous ojide - ndther ° f wb ^«‘-wofint 

The chapters on “Diseases and Injnries of Arteries Veins and rnnilln 

fhnn pnrtl j a a, r j J he first > have been considerably enlarged and few 
changes made that deserve notice. Acupressure and torsion are more fullv 

a^r s ’uhttu,rf o rtr7 bl V P0,ie V ftl, “n before i mer, tion is made of 
devoted to the t ' le ' l .» t “ t " rennd acupressure; considerable space is 

devoted to the points at which compression of the various arteries should 
be made; forced flexion is treated of. To the cause, o? ^nda^hS 
mlmr'vFsSm 0 ” 8 ^- 1 '' 6 "’ h “ sbee " “ dd «3 “organic lesion ofliver, heart, and 
some lenTlTth. C “ ra P rt f S10 " of denuded artery is mentioned at 
some length the author declaring that he is favourably inmressed with if 

"petition s tsSSS^ 

I"? the radios been too seldom performed for the author to exnress a 

trunk am mentinn^" 1 \° ““ ya . lo<! -’’ Tan ' c ° sc aneurisms of furious 
Vtom hl S2 1 ?' a ® Q,so anennsra of the “ deep femoral.” A section 

I 8 been added on ligation of the “common femoral.” Decided preference 

tib'af’^ThZ^^t" m n di T‘ m<!tl ' 0d ” ° f “ rririn S nt tbe “Posterior 

of the mo™ havc , bl!en mucl1 enlarged, and full use made 

Of the more recent compilations. As respects the propriety of ligating 

Jd£e Jn'J'fh” r .?n L n . < ! t,C8d the chan e e of opinion which has taken 
place since the fourth edition was published. 

that‘the ‘ ° f tbe _? tendre dressing in cases of fracture, we find 

held, but 7 CIprefiSCd P rcferen °e for the starch bandage is no longer 

“ the preparation of the immovable apparatus, I 
naulitv reotiiniln a,. ™ if t0 tbe ?d“ate of soda, as it not only possesses every 
ran d r‘ :h .“, con f tr, ’' , ? ce . , b »t the great additional advantage of 

rapid desiccation and facility of application and removal. The piaster of Paris 
dressing ts chiefly applicable to fractures of the lower extremity, w P here it answers 
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a most excellent purpose; while the paraffin bandage, from its impermeability 
to fluids, is peculiarly adapted to injuries of this kind attended with discharge. 
The starch bandage 13 always troublesome, dries slowly, even with the aid of 
artificial heat, ana unless the greatest possible care be taken, is liable to pre¬ 
mature derangement, necessitating occasional renewal, at a time, perhaps, when 
interference might be prejudicial to the reparative process. The glue dressing 
has not been extensively enough employed to enable us to form a correct esti¬ 
mate of its value.” 

The chapter on “ Diseases of the Joints” remains nearly as before; an 
additional section on Concussion of the Joints has been added. 

Dislocations of the hip have, since the first edition appeared, been the 
subject of much study and investigation, and the literature of the profes¬ 
sion has been increased by, among other contributions, the elegant mono¬ 
graph of Prof. Bigelow. His views with reference to the influence of the 
ilio-femoral ligament are duly noticed, bnt we infer, from what is written, 
that Prof. Gross does not fully accept them, being rather inclined to be¬ 
lieve, with Profs. Gunn and Moore, that it is the untorn portion of the 
cnpsnle, wherever it may be, that canses the difficulty in reduction. That 
(be ilio-femoral ligament does act os Prof. Bigelow claims, and that it is 
certainly a cause if not the cause of difficulty in redaction by direct exten¬ 
sion, we have repeatedly verified by experiment upon the cadaver. 

In the section on “ Psoas Abscess” we find it stated, as in the previous 
editions, that the abscess generally points “jnst above Poupart’s ligament.” 
The great majority of writers, as we found upon investigation a few 
months since, declare that the pointing occurs below the ligament. 

The chapter on “ Diseases and Injuries of the Eye” has been consider¬ 
ably enlarged, and as we notice in the preface, the revision was made by 
Dr. William Thomson, of Wills Hospital. Valuable additions have also 
been made to the chapter on “ Diseases and Injuries of the Ear.” 

Respecting extirpation of the thyroid gland we find a somewhat les9 
positive and sweeping condemnation of it than before, and fall notice is 
taken of the successful operations that have been reported during the last 
five years. The results of electrolysis are also referred to. 

In the section on “ Affections of the Parotid Gland,” Chapter XIII., 
we find an entire revision of the paragraph on the tumours of this region, 
as, indeed, might have been expected after noticing the changes that have 
been made in the chapter on tumours in general. Respecting the age at 
which these parotid tumours appear, it is declared that they “ are generally 
met with between the thirtieth and fortieth years; encephaloid, myxoma, 
and enchondroma being usually observed before the twentieth year; while 
fibromas and sarcomas nre almost peculiar to young adults. Scirrhus and 
epithelioma are essentially affections of advanced life.” 

In the chapter on “ Hernia,” due notice is taken of the method of reliev¬ 
ing strangulation, and effecting redaction by “ withdrawal of the gas and 
serum from the rupture by means of a delicate trocar.” Numerous cases 
have of late been reported of success attending the use of Dieulafoy’s aspi¬ 
rator. 

The tabular statement of the “ general results of the different methods of 
lithotomy,” shows an increase in unmbers over that previously given, of 
3411 cases, the addition of which raises the mortality from 1 in 8$ to I in 

Respecting the opinion of Barwell and others, that “ tenotomy as a 
remedy for club-foot is entirely unnecessary,” the edition under review con¬ 
tains the following, not found in the earlier editions. 
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exclusive practice, it [the treatment by apparatus simpivl rnnnni r 
m!^o be t . 00 .'7, n,e “ l ? eondemned. While in some Instances it aisners 1 
purpose admirably. it is certain that, in the great majority of cases tennt„« 
constitutes a most important preliminary step to a rapid and successful earl 
cIj'nUl‘| 8 ° DS ? r * hl j B - Memeal are I- the 6rst place, SZ 

ft perfectly harmless operation; indin the second the 

Md aHentionwh^l, ‘f Barwel1 -' “J" 1 ' 0,1,1 “‘her*- requires an amount of skih 
and attention which few practitioners can command.” swu 

Chapter XXI., " Special Excisions of Bones and Joints,” remains much 
as before the most noticeable changes being in the opinion expressed re 
specting the mine of excision of portions of the bones of the forearm for 
gunshot injury (which are now stated to hare been practised T,m 
encouraging results, instead of with no very encouraging results as before) 7 
bill'd, f 6 Sl r ,Cal taUeS, i wh!ch baTe bren brou Sht up to date, nse having 

been duly made, amomr ntlipre nf a w-i.i.. _t • . . ? 


changes are in the his^aud raTon^S 

mriont'new mMh m d C1 f ra0re f “" “ nd con, P Ietc . a " d ■'» the description’ of the 
of he nrT • * h ,7 -° f a “P“ tat,n g which have been brought to the notice 
of the profession daring the lust few years 

and rewritin & many verbal alterations have been 

thnneh u “?'“!? ^eca ' ,, ' 10 the dec!ded improvement or the book; 
though there is still some room for change for the better, since, eg it is 

7° t . ed -, tllat “ *J® b ?J e,s sl 'onld be maintained in a soluble con- 
dltion, and wnrrhus is still said to be “ often named hard cancer an ex- 

Eed n r^mbla7 S ”, PP ^ ‘° “ in , ,l,e j nfoncy of lhe *i“«k ^’m some 
Them aTtnil 7 J T s . ni, P oscd to bear K> ‘he claws of that animal." 
i rh l i • te ," 1 ' tld some ponderous words of Latin origin, for 

and there fmnnen.T P " SaS °" i™'^ 1 a , dvanta Seoa S ly hove been substituted, 
and there frequently occur snch translations of technical terms ns burse 

^ two-headed flexor muscle, small pectoral muscle, 
blood-hquor, Polish plait, etc., which we doubt if even Prof Gross' an- 

staii'a? wav bocked *7 tbal of the fow othcrs "ho write in a 

Zt while snfh ir7\“ CCept 7 ,he m " j0ritJ ' of cu itivated physicians, 
7 soch Womishes are to be regretted, we remember that it has for 
agmbe en srec ogntxed fact that •■ sometimes e’en good Homer nods.” 

The present edition of Gross’ Surgery is more elegant, more complete. 

KoXThnn^V^- 0 thC edili ° n8 preTi0UsI ^ issQed - ™ d the work more 
iW inr ‘ 8 ? TT *" 1 ^ perermius to the industry n„d learn¬ 
ing of onr great surgical authority. J p S C 


- •*»■**» 

of ta°wl,ilh e lf„ D0r J 1 ?-* 10aace f in his prefnee, contains the substance 
not daliTtl - h h , del,rered dur “>S tb » P»st twelve years. <• It does 
not claim to be n complete compendium of nil that is known on the sub- 


